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If Britain is compelled to use every effort to increase to the 
utmost the industrial and agricultural production of the British 
Isles, and so render herself independent as far as possible of 
supplies from abroad, it must be remembered that one main 
object of this effort is the maintenance of our ability to pay our 
debts to other countries, and, in particular, to America. But 
the resumption even of normal production, and of the normal 
export trade from the United Kingdom must take time; and, 
in the interval purchases from the United States to the full 
amount required can only be made possible by the extension 
of credit in some form. 

3. In the third and widest sense, " reconstruction " includes 
the solution of a large number of questions affecting the future 
welfare of the world to which the war has given special urgency 
and importance. Even to touch upon these would take me too 
far. International questions of this character form the greater 
part of the subject matter of the peace negotiations. Perhaps 
the most vital in the internal sphere is the great group of ques- 
tions concerning the relations of labor and capital, employer 
and employed, industry and the state. 

Other questions are those of rural development, including 
such matters as the replanting of forests, small holdings for 
ex-soldiers and others; housing; education; public health; rail- 
ways and transportation ; electrical supply on a large scale ; — 
all these and many others are under discussion as parts of 
the great reconstruction which will occupy the world not for 
months only, but for years, perhaps for generations. 

CHINA AFTER THE WAR 

By CHAO-HSIN CHU 

THE CONSUL-GENERAL OF CHINA AT SAN FRANCISCO 

I TAKE great pleasure in presenting for your considera- 
tion a few thoughts as to the position of China after the 
war, and I much appreciate the opportunity so to do. 

China is one of the oldest nations in history, but perhaps 
one of the slowest in scientific advancement, for I must admit 
that China has been backward in science. And yet, with it 
all, is it not true that some of the great inventions of the 
world had their start in China? Gunpowder, which has been 
used to such a great extent during these last four years of war- 
fare, had its origin in China. Our trouble has been that our 
scientific inventions have not been effectively developed; in 
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other words, what China needs, in the scientific line, in its 
after-the-war advancement, is scientific experts. 

Thanks to your good government in its remitting of the 
Boxer indemnity funds, my country is now able to send large 
numbers of our young men to this country for education, and 
many of them are taking up scientific lines in your American 
colleges, with very satisfying results. With the help and 
under the guidance of your experts, these students will be able 
to do much for China. Take for example its mining condi- 
tions; there are in China a great many mines rich with vari- 
ous ores, which have been locked up, undeveloped, these thou- 
sands of years ; with the opening of these mines, China would 
become a great factor in the world's ore market. And I confi- 
dently look forward to this happening in the not far distant 
future. 

China is to-day in a more important position than ever by 
reason of the war. Her commerce has been increased to a 
great extent by reason of the war conditions. American mer- 
chants were forced to look to the Orient for many lines which 
they had heretofore got from Europe, and they also looked 
to the Orient for a market for many of their products which 
had heretofore been sent to Europe. Prior to the war, Ger- 
man trade in the Orient had been developed to a great extent. 
But to-day all German interests have gone, for we have driven 
the Huns out of business in China. You can therefore very 
readily see that this is the chance for Americans to expand 
your trade in the Far East for the replacement of the Huns. 
Truly, indeed, China, after the war, should experience a great 
business and scientific awakening if American business men 
and capitalists will but turn their attention to its resources. 
If your goods are being shipped there, it will then be but 
natural that you will give the country of China some thought 
and will begin to realize the possibilities contained within its 
boundaries. 

China herself is in a position of being self-supporting, with 
which advantage she surely should build up all varieties of 
home industry. Yet she has not been able to show great 
achievement. Why? She needs expert guidance and assist- 
ance. She is looking for financial support and enterprising 
cooperation from her economic Allies, especially from the 
United States — a country that has such a splendid record for 
fair dealing with China in the past. We are not selfish nor 
do we desire to monopolize our home industrial activities. 
Our door is wide open. We are welcoming foreign bankers, 
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capitalists, manufacturers and mechanical and scientific ex- 
perts — especially those from America. 

You will appreciate from what I have now said, that it is 
my belief that the future prosperity of China after the war 
depends to a great extent on the help she will receive from 
America. But I want to call your attention to this : The help 
she will receive will result in mutual benefit to both countries. 
The merchant in China will receive benefits, but equally, if not 
more so, will the merchant in America. 

The next important consideration which will tend to make 
a great and prosperous nation out of China in its after-the- 
war development, is industrialism, and this I believe to be the 
salvation of China. Although China to-day still remains an 
agricultural country, she is fitted and suitable for manufacture. 
The reason is obviou«. She possesses plenty of labor. The 
rate of wages in China is very low. The domestic goods now 
are generally hand-made, yet they are marketable in competi- 
tion with foreign machine-made goods. Gentlemen, I wish to 
propose that American manufacturers extend their activities 
to the Chinese territory and obtain the advantage of utilizing 
the cheap labor there. Through this, the wage-earning class 
in China will also receive benefit, as well as the American 
manufacturers. China is very rich in natural resources; her 
raw materials are in unlimited supply. With the facilities of 
your machinery and the systematic management of your ex- 
perts, cooperating with the benefits of our raw material, such 
manufacturing concerns so started in China, as I propose, no 
matter how large their scale may be, will be substantially con- 
ducted and turn out economic goods which will excel the world's 
market. 

There are, at the present time, I must admit, many internal 
conditions which hamper China's progress. There has been 
for many years strife between factions of the north and fac- 
tions of the south. But I am happy to say that steps are now 
being taken to bring this to an end, so that internal peace may 
reign in China. The currency and monetary questions in 
China have also been a hindrance to China's progress. These 
questions are now receiving the attention of the proper officials, 
who are endeavoring to map out a course which will solve this 
matter for China. With these internal troubles out of the 
way, and with your trade embargoes removed, as will no doubt 
come about in a short time, and with an increase in ocean 
tonnage which will without question come about after the mili- 
tary needs of the Allies are settled, I believe that China's future 
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prospects for after-the-war development are exceedingly bright 
and that she can look forward to an era of prosperity. Her 
students are rapidly finishing their studies at your colleges and 
are returning to their home-land to take up the work there 
awaiting them — and there will be plenty for them to do. With 
trade properly developed, and her manufactures increased, 
China will then be ready to take her place among the nations 
of the world as a dominant factor. 

In conclusion, let me invite you one and all to visit our 
country and see for yourselves what we have there. We will wel- 
come you and endeavor to make you feel at home. Let indus- 
trial and mercantile commissions be sent from this country to 
report to the merchants, manufacturers and capitalists here 
what a grand opportunity awaits America for trade with 
China. We want your help in China; yes, but remember that 
in return we can give you large financial reward for such 
assistance. I sincerely hope that in your own after-the-war 
plans you will see the opportunities awaiting you in China and 
plan accordingly. Success and prosperity for China after the 
war would then be doubly assured. 

THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 

By JEROME B. LANDFIELD 

RUSSIAN ECONOMIC LEAGUE 

THE future of Eussia is a large topic. I shall be pardoned, 
I am sure, if I make the excuse that the time at my dis- 
posal is inadequate for a satisfactory treatment of it. But I 
will be frank and say that had I any amount of time I should 
not be willing to indulge in prophecy with any degree of 
confidence. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to examine the materials at our 
disposal and trace some general lines of development in Eussia 
that point to the probable course of events. To get a correct 
basis for our observations it is necessary to put aside certain 
prejudices and to throw into the discard a mass of mis- 
conceptions. 

The prejudices are largely the result of ideas concerning 
Eussia that were fostered in this country before the war 
through giving entirely too much credence to fugitive Eussian 
revolutionists and to sensational journalists, and of our failure 
to realize the great part in the war played by Eussia. It has 
been too easy for the average man to regard Eussia as a traitor 
that went back on her allies, and forget that for two long years 



